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HOW TO MAKE A SECRETARY 
SCREEN. 

T7)APID as has been in the last few years the 
*\ march of improvement with regard to fur- 
niture, changing in its course the nature and 
appearance of almost every piece of work emanat- 
ing from a cabinet workshop, yet seldom has the 
change appeared so marked and noticeable as in 
the matter of screens. From the old-fashioned, 
substantia], and in its way, useful article, to such 




SCREEN OPENED. 

a specimen as figured here is, indeed, a wide step, 
effected nevertheless in a comparatively short 
space of time. To indulge in a screen for pur- 
poses of screening is to do only what seems per- 
fectly right and what is very pardonable, but to 
possess a piece of furniture which will do duty as 
a secretaire in addition to performing its services 
as a screen, and while its double qualities tend to 
enhance its general appearance, is indeed com- 
mendable, and worthy of imitation. The speci- 
men now before us looks, at first sight, more like 
a small combination cabinet than anything else — 
and it might aptly be described as such— utilized 
for purposes for which a screen is more directly 
intended. 

As will be seen at a glance, this screen con- 
sists of an upper part, divided into two portions, 
one of these being again divided into several sep- 
arate, open, cupboards, and the other cut up for 
drawers. The " lower portion consists of an 
arrangement of framing, well calculated to give a 
steady bearing to the whole structure. Specially 
is this the case with the legs, which, as will be 
observed, are turned or "pitched" outwards at 
the base. This alone is certain "to keep the screen 
steady, as far at least as concerns a direct back- 
ward and forward motion. This is very necessary, 
seeing that the fall-down front must be taken 
into consideration, while the fact that this would 
be used as a desk for writing purposes would, as 
a natural consequence, entail a certain amount of 
direct pressure upon the screen, which would be 
extremely liable at some time to upset the whole 
arrangement, were no precautionary measures 
taken. 

This piece of work might very properly be 
made in satin-wood, as that would harmonize well 
with all the details. If this is done, care should 
be taken to ensure neat workmanship, and every 
portion of the work — which would be finished in- 
dividually, only waiting to be fitted and corrected 
to the general mass — ought to be at once covered 
up and placed where it could not be handled. 
This is very necessary, for satin-wood, owing to 
its greasy, oily nature, is above all other woods 
most easily soiled or damaged. If it be covered 
up, however, till actually required, it will pre- 
serve its fresh and neat condition. But this screen 
could very well be made in almost any wood, as 
very often — if not always — it would be necessary 
to match the furniture of the room for which it 
was intended. 

The height should be about 5 feet or 5 feet 3 
inches, and the width about 2 feet 6 inches. But 
here, as in many other instances, the size would 
have to conform to the personal taste of the cus- 
tomer, and the particular circumstances attending 
it when in position. It ought not, however, to 
exceed 8 inches from back to front on the upper 
portion, although, of course, it would be wider at 
the base. In fact, it might spread out from 8 to 
12 inches, and this would give it a very firm and 
steady bearing, which is to be desired. The cor- 



nice, including the frieze, should not be more than 
3 inches deep, otherwise the job would appear top 
heavy. The partitions inside the upper cupboard 
should not exceed half an inch in thickness. 
These should be fixed together by means of a 
dove tailed groove, and, as a whole, stand back 
from the front edge of the ends at least one inch, 
so that the door may be inside the ends and leave 
them projecting a little, say one-eighth of an inch. 
This door may therefore be finished three-quarters 
of an inch in thickness. 

The upper body should be made in the usual 
way, with top and bottom dove-tailed on to the 
end frames. It will be found necessary to screw 
these, in addition to dove-tailing, and this should 
be well and firmly done, otherwise the work is 
liable to become shaky. It will be seen that there 
is a drawer in the right-hand bottom corner of 
the large cupboard. This is to serve as an ink- 
drawer, and should be fitted up accordingly with 
space partitioned off for, say, two ink pots and a 
rack for pens. The surface immediately above 
should be fitted with a stationery rack of the 
ordinary type, providing accommodation arranged 
in the most suitable and convenient style for note 
paper, envelopes, etc. The top cupboard on the 
right could be utilized as a book-shelf, and the 
corresponding left-hand cupboard could be filled 
with odds and ends of bric-a-brac, etc. It should 
also contain a candle bracket screwed to the in- 
side of the end. This should be of such a nature 
that, when required for use, the bracket could 
swing clear of the work, otherwise the screen 
would very soon be in a state of conflagration. 

The lower left hand cupboard should be left 
clear, so that odd papers might be placed therein. 
A fringe or bookfall of some kind could be placed 
on the underside of the two available shelves, as 
it helps the look of the work. 

The door might be framed in a style to suit 
any particular taste. If done in a complex man- 
ner, however, a large panel should be rebated in 
from the back to cover all the inside woodwork, 
so that there may be a good surface left for 
covering with leather. This panel must be quite 
dry, or else the leather will be wrinkled up 
through the panels shrinking. 

The door, which serves as a desk, is hinged 
on the lower edge to the bottom of the cupboard, 
and is supported by means of two brass arms 
working with a kind of rule joint in the center. 
These can be procured from almost any brass or 
ironmonger. They should bend upwards, as there 
is more room for them in the upper than in the 
lower portion of the cupboard. The drawers im- 
mediately under the door should, with the ex- 
ception of the fronts, be lightly made of pencil 
cedar. 

The legs supporting the upper structure 
should be cut out of H-inch stuff, and be tapered 
down from 'if to £-inch. They should, of course, 
be pitched out as before mentioned, and as indi- 
cated by the sketch. This spreading can be done 
gradually, so that the shape may be pleasing to 
the eye. They ought to be tapered in width as 
well as in thickness, so that they will be lf-inches 
square on the top, and #-inch square at the 
bottom. They should be tied or framed together 
by means of a shaped rail which might be dove- 
tailed down on them. This will hold them firmly 
at the top, and the shelf, mortised into the legs 
in the usual manner, would keep the latter well 
together at the foot. There is also a fret rail 
above the shelf, in order to keep the fret quite 
steady. It will be found very awkward to fit the 
fret and rail into position, for the rails holding 
the fret are mortised in one direction, while the 
tenons on the shelf are in another. Then the 
fret itself ought to be grooved into the shelf to 





be quite firm. Perhaps the best plan would be to 
frame the fret into the legs before the shelf is 
fixed. That is mortise the fret, which should be 
glued up in three thicknesses of veneer, the grain 
of the center piece crossing the others— into the 
legs, and have a small rail both top and bottom 
to carry it. The shelf could then be mortised in- 
to the legs and framed up without the fret being 
in any way affected. The shelf to be shaped out 
as indicated in the sketch, so as not to interfere 
with the feet of the writer. 

A small neck mold could be run around the 
leg immediately under the rail. A shallow groove, 
about i of an inch deep, cut round the leg will 
receive this mold, which otherwise the slightest 
tap would knock off. 

The upper and lower portions should be fixed 
together by means of screws driven through the 
shaped rails into the bottom of the upper body. 
This will hold the two firmly together, and a 
small molding mitered around the bottom of the 
upper body will hide the junction. — The Cabinet 
Maker and Art Furnisher, London. 



Fortunately the fancy for wrought iron 
work which is becoming prevalent, is only to be 
answered through the best conditions of art fabri- 
cation. The class of work is such as by preference 
is largely let alone by the amateur, while the un- 
skilled artisan can hope for nothing from its diffi- 
cult and tedious manual processes, which bring 
reward to genius alone. But attention has been 
turned recently to this manufacture in decorative 
establishments of the first order in New York and 
Boston. The successful results of a year's trial at 
one of these in the latter city has been noticed 
hitherto in these columns. In the New York 
establishment of the Messrs. Tiffany a department 
of wrought iron work also is about to be put in 
operation. In the interval are shown fresh im- 
portations of this class, of uncommonly fine and 
interesting character, and to the exhibition , of 
which one of the small rooms is to be devoted. 
Among these excellent specimens from French iron 
workers is a clock and candelabra set of beautiful 
design and workmanship. The timepiece, of which 
even the dial plate is in iron, consists of an airy 
openwork mass of foliage and scroll arrangements 
of exquisite effect. It is rarely that iron is more 
finely wrought than in these ribbon scrolls, delicate 
spirals and starry blossom forms. The candelabra 
are more suggestive of German work, with their 
five branches terminating in light holders of tulip 
blossom form. A similar impression of nationality 
is given by two large decorative bells suited to a 
broad vestibule or great old-fashioned hall ; never- 
theless, and although showing German inscriptions, 
these are credited to French makers. The bells 
are mounted on the wall in the manner of bracket 
adjustments, provided with pulls of twisted iron, 
showing a foliated handle. The larger bell is 
mounted within an arch divided above it in two 
bands, and from different points shoot out branches 
of foliage with many small oval buds, and after . 
crossing the top of the bell, the end of the bell 
pull opposite to that of the handle terminates in 
a similar branch. A Gothic window with traceries 
suggests the idea for the framing of the other bell 
—not, of course, that of the entire window, but 
the pointed upper part ; within such a form, 
placed at right angles with the wall, is hung the 
bell, with a simple arrangement to complete the 
form beneath. 



FRONT AND SIDE VIEW OP SCREEN. 



The traders in water colors were wont to 
gather all the cheap drawings they could from 
unknown and struggling painters abroad, pur- 
chasing them for a mere song, to supplement 
them with copies of any published photographs 
or engravings of pictures they fancied salable, 
and make up sales of them here upon a grand 
scale. The drawings were always finely framed, 
those which were copies being advertised as 
"original sketches by the artists for their well- 
known pictures." If the dealer owned any really 
good original drawings he had them copied, ex- 
posing the original in the exhibition which pre- 
ceded the sale, but putting up the copy similarly 
framed under the hammer. Auctions of this trash 
were held first in New York, usually in a regular 
art auction room on Broadway, after which the 
collections were taken to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati,- Chicago, and St. Louis. 
For two or three years the business paid enor- 
mously, and thousands of purchasers were 
swindled. Then . the press began to show the 
fraud a cold shoulder, and a single bad season 
bankrupted the dealers. The low stage to which 
it has now come may be inferred from the fact 
that quite as good drawings as were ever sold are 
now being vended at $25, payable in monthly in- 
stallments of $5. 



